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Discussion. 

I. 

“EDUCATION AND THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER.” 

Dear Editor. — The following letter fi om the Times of 
February 11th seems to me well worthy of reproduction in 
the Parents' Review. If the indictment of present-day society 
which the letter formulates be justifiable, it will be evidently 
useless to discuss methods and means of education, so far 
as they are directed to formatiorv of character, until the pre- 
potent adverse factors in the permanent environment of 
children are modified or removed. 

My own observation forces me to agree with the main 
contentions of the letter. If the mass of our people high 
and low are not imbued with the narrow form of selfishness 
described — an anti-social egoism which subordinates every 
consideration to a desire for a life of ease and “ pleasure ” for 
themselves and those they love — it affects or dominates a 
much larger proportion than ever before. Formerly and 
perhaps up to the last thirty or forty years the charges in 
the Times letter applied solely to the froth and scum of society, 
the small minority of empty-headed fashionable “ smart ” 
folks and wealthy vulgarians, always to be found in highly 
civilised communities, who devote themselves entirely to the 
pursuit of amusement and pleasure. This has now become 
the cult of multitudes. 

If our people cannot be taught and made to feel that 
happiness is never to be achieved by such a life, if all the 
ces o civilisation are to be adopted and practised as they 
c ong been by some of our continental neighbours, it 
ti R e -+ ea f^ '° ^ raw a pessimistic forecast of the future of 
r * ls 1 Empire. The same phenomena are evident in 
„„ nt e ° ° n [ Colonies - In Australia, for instance, that signih- 
s> mp om, a rapidly diminishing birth-rate, has been 
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lately attracting more and more attention. This uglv sien nf 
decadence which has for a longer time been vi IWe at T m ‘ 
rs now after drscussion in medical and scientific publications 
bemg brought to the front by religious teachers. It 2s 
latter y formed the theme of pulpit discourse by digmtarie 

and clergymen of the Church of England. 

Ancient peoples which went to ruin from similar causes 
winch perished from what has been styled “automatic 
suicide, did so blindly, quite unaware of the inevitable end 
of the way they had chosen. These peoples had art, poetry 
philosophy, learning, but virtually no science. If all modern 
European races are to be destroyed, as some undoubtedly are 
now bemg destroyed, by like processes, they will go to 
destruction not blindly but with eyes open, or at least with 
a full view of their destiny plainly set before all those who 
have the capacity to recognise and appreciate demonstrable 
fact. Science has conferred upon civilised man for the first 
time in the history of the world, full power to mould as he 
pleases his moral and physical future. Every nation will 
decay when its members as a body lose the capacity for self- 
sacrifice, when their highest ideal becomes unqualified selfish- 
ness a life free from toil and stress, and demanding no 
renunciation for the good of the family, the community, the 
State, or posterity. The lessons of religion may be here 
reinforced by the incontrovertible facts of science ; the nations 
which refuse to take heed in time are surely doomed. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 

The Old Rosery, Henry Sewill. 

Earlswood Common, 

February, 1905. 

LUXURY AND POVERTY. 


To the Editor of the ” Times ” 

Sir, — As past or present heads of Settlements we desire to call the 
attention of our fellow-citizens to the extreme of luxury which exists 
alongside the extreme of poverty. 

Extravagant expenditure on food, on dress, and on passing pleasure has 
increased, and 28 out of every 1,000 citizens of London are paupers. The 
national revenue is /125, 115,218 and the streets in which the working classes 
live are mean and often ill-lighted and ill-cleaned. The drink bill is 
/174,445,271, and there are children who cannot be educated because they are 
insufficiently nourished. 
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, Iuxurv Which leads people to much expenditure 
We are led to believe that J ^ display without making them more 

on private enjoyment, amusem . ^ q£ povert y. It diverts wealth 

useful to the community is a profitable employment to labour, and 

from the uses which give being ma de in the conditions under which the 
tends to prevent improvemen # t in luxury employs labour, and has 

majority of the people live. •> onab i e limits, may be justifiable ; but 

for its result pleasures which, . ye wers G f individuals or the land 

money spent on d eve|o pi«S P increases capital, and has for its result a 

emulation rr - - — 

of life makes the broadest basis o ^ economic argument ; but we would, 

to show how the example of luxury permeating 

th l W rt° seems^ to°se t°up ^havk^j ’ ’ °radi e / 1 han " being ” as the chief object of 
life and under its influence the individual's powers of admiration hope and 
love are neglected. Education comes to be regarded as a means of livelihood 
only not of life, and charity tends to treat men and women as animals with 
no wants beyond food and shelter. But these neglected powers of being ” 
are those by which men live. They are the roots of the resourcefulness, the 
intelligence, the daring, and the sympathy which increase wealth. Luxury, 
therefore, which draws all classes in the nation to seek satisfaction in 
"having”— be it drink, pleasure, or the excitement of ostentation— so 
materializes the nature of the people that they gradually become indifferent 
to the intelligent action and the spiritual aspirations which are necessary to 
progress. Luxury prepares the way to poverty. 

2. It induces the selfishness which makes us, as a nation, indifferent to the 
ugliness of our towns. When private possession of wealth is regarded as 
necessary to happiness, the sky is defiled with smoke, grass and trees are 
destroyed, and slum quarters are permitted in order that successful people 
may surround themselves with the comforts and beauty which art and skill 
provide. But the mass of people who have to do their work amid depressing 
ugliness and dirt miss the recreation which their wearied minds and bodies, 
might find in an environment of natural beauty. They become less fit for 
work, a readier prey to drink, and more dependent on exciting pleasures. 
They start on the road which ends in poverty. 

3. It leads to cruelty in our industrial relations. When among rich and 
poor no good seems comparable to the good which money can procure, profits 
are put before health, gambling before work, and force before right ; child 
labour is used, conditions of trade and housing which cripple strength are 
permitted, and wars, industrial as well as foreign, are justified; landlords 
take their rent, and holders of shares in companies take their dividends and 
orget the earners sufferings. Human beings injured and weakened are 

r0wn on ^ le scra P~heap, they become unemployed and unemployable, and 

poverty follows. 

Hie dominant ideas make or unmake a nation, and luxury exalts an ideal 
which seems to us to be anti-social. 

of t i " ou * < * s, d>mit that the example of luxury is thus responsible for much 
and ../TTf' ^ e P ress ' on » and the weakness which result in povert), 
Iuxurv 'w? l ° r exam P* es simple living to counteract the example ° 
We do not C w n °! aS ^ ^° r extremes °f asceticism or of voluntary povert) 
as or t ie repression of powers of being, but for their greater use 
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that the greatest happin ess is ZZVf g ' ZV'T pe ° ple «H«e 
rather than " ,o have/’ We in Z! reach lf the y wiU seek " to be ” 

luxury; but we are convinced that simnlfidt PUt ^ narrovv definition on. 
the most satisfying joys are those " Zd P 7 " ““"“T* With that 

the happiest hospitality s that Z t ^ ^ that 

other's interests, and ^ a " d 8 " C5B 

v ln " , " r T 

national s ,aM° v. I “ f contribute 

xscs r * 

taterp", 

interpretation of what is meant by simple living. 

( Signed by the Heads of fourteen London Settlements.) 


